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Impulse Expression as a Variable of Personality 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


EN one interviews large numbers 
of female college freshmen with a 
view to their educational needs, one finds 
it easy—perhaps all too easy—to divide 
them into two groups. On the one hand, 
there are those who seem primarily to 
need awakening, broadening, opening to 
experience; and, on the other hand, those 
who seem primarily to need self-disci- 
pline or organization or integration. The 
first group seem to have arrived at a 
structuring of personality which is per- 
haps premature and brittle, and one 
wonders whether much change can occur 
without experiences that might be 
shattering; the other group seem to have 
attained more freedom than they are 
quite entitled to, there being a serious 
question as to whether so much expres- 
sion of impulse is under adequate con- 
trol by the ego, to say nothing of the 
possibility that some of these latter sub- 
jects are “impulse ridden.” To speak 
somewhat more strictly, the impression is 
strong, when one studies these freshmen, 
that a dimension of considerable im- 
portance is that very broad one which 
extends from compulsiveness, authori- 
tarianism, submissiveness, and passivity 
at one extreme to impulsiveness, irre- 
pressibility, assertiveness, and adven- 
turousness at the other. 
In a research program that is focused 
upon changes in personality during the 
college years, we included measures of 


trends that seem more or less to parallel 
this broad dimension. Thus, accenting 
compulsiveness, control, and the like, we 
have used the Social Responsibility 
(“Re”) scale of the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory (12), the F scale (1), 
the K and Pt scales of the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(“MMPI”) (13), and the Fundamentalist 
Belief items of Barron’s Inventory of 
Personal Philosophy (2); and with the 
accent on impulsiveness, expression, and 
the like, we have used the Delinquency 
(“De”) scale of the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory (“CPI”), the D and 
Ma scales of the MMPI, Maslow’s scale 
for measuring Dominance Feeling in 
Women (19g, 20), and the Disbelief items 
of the Inventory of Personal Philosophy. 


As was to be expected, the scales within each 
of these two groups correlate positively with 
each other, and negatively with the scales of the 
other group, in our samples of college women. 
More than this, these scales have made sense 
when used to predict external criteria. Thus, 
students who withdraw from college in the 
freshman year are higher on De and lower on 
Re than are students who remain. And seniors 
are higher than freshmen on De, Dominance 
Feeling, Disbelief, lower than freshmen on Re, 
F, Fundamentalist Belief. How shall we define 
what it is that the scales representing the two 
extremes of our broad dimension have in com- 
mon? It has seemed to us that the compulsive- 
controlled extreme has been better understood 
and better measured. Our own “ideology-free” 
scale for measuring authoritarianism in per- 
sonality (26) helps to cover the ground in this 
area. But obviously, “freedom from compulsive- 
ness” or “lowness on the F scale” covers an enor- 
mous amount of territory that seems not to 
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have been very fully explored. Measures of De- 
linquency, of Depression, of Mania seem rather 
inappropriate in a study of college students. 
Although these scales have been of value, their 
distributions in our samples have been markedly 
skewed, with consequent loss of discrimination. 
Dominance Feeling and Disbelief seem aimed in 
the right direction, but they could hardly be 
expected to cover all the ground that would ap- 
pear to lie there. 


It seemed to us that there was need for 
an instrument that would measure a 
general readiness to express, to seek 
gratification of, impulses, in overt action 
or in conscious feeling and attitude, This 
readiness, though not so extreme as to 
produce high scores on the Delinquency 
or Mania scales, might nevertheless dis- 
criminate those subjects who, as noted 
above, seem to be in need of self-disci- 
pline and integration; and it might 
prove useful in further research. 


Il. THe IMPULSE-EXPRESSION SCALE 


The first step in constructing the 
impulse-expression scale (hereinafter 
called for convenience the J scale) was 
to choose, from among the 677 true-false 
items in the test battery being used, those 
items which seemed most expressive of 
a readiness to gratify impulses directly in 
action. This procedure yielded 79 items 
that seemed clearly to express such tend- 
encies as aggressiveness, rebelliousness, 
defiance, competitiveness, restlessness, ex- 
citability, adventurousness, unconven- 
tionality, sensuality, exhibitionism, toler- 
ance, permissiveness, flexibility. The 
7g-item test was first scored for 237 
seniors, and the correlations of each of 
the 677 items. with this test score were 
obtained by a-short method (25). The 
123 items having correlations at the .oo1 
significance level with the 79-item test, 
and which also had variances exceeding 
.o8, were selected to comprise a second 
approximation to the final test; 77 of the 


TABLE 1 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND KR-21 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE J 
SCALE FOR THREE SAMPLES OF WOMEN 


Group N X S Tu 


Seniors 164 
Freshmen 220 
Alumnae 50 


48.60 


41.43 
38.96 


. 862 
. 860 
. 848 


14.24 
13.66 
12.96 


79 items from the initial criterion test 
had positive correlations, although only 
49 of these (which also had sufficient 
variance) reached the .oo1 level of sig- 
nificance. 

The 123-item test was next scored for 
two new samples, 164 seniors and 220 
freshmen, and _ item-test correlations 
were obtained for each. Differences be- 
tween the two sets of item correlations 
for these two samples were small and 
could easily be attributed to chance. 
Nevertheless, the 7 items for which the 
discrepancies were greatest were marked 
to be discarded subsequently, mainly as 
an added precaution to ensure that the 
test should measure the same thing for 
both freshmen and seniors; all retained 
items correlated at the .oo1 level of sig- 
nificance in the combined sample. The 
mean item-test correlation for the 123- 
item test for these two new samples was 

Next the 123-item test was scored for 
50 alumnz of the same college whose 
ages ranged from 38 to 46. Statistics for 
this sample, and for the 164 seniors and 
the 200 freshmen, are given in Table 1. 
The first sample, 237 seniors, could not 
be used for estimating reliability because 
it had been used for selecting the items. 

The two largest mean differences of 
Table 1 are both easily significant. The 
fact that seniors possess more Impulse 
Expression than either freshmen or 
middle-aged women will be used later as 
an argument for the validity of the scale. 
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The difference between the freshmen 
and alumnz means is not significant. 
The obtained distributions were quite 
symmetrical, but appeared to be slightly 
platykurtic. The reliability coefficients 
of Table 1 are lower-bound values, and 
KR-20 would have given slightly higher 
(but still lower-bound) values; KR-20 
was computed for seniors only and found 
to be .886. Considering the diversity of 
the samples, the reliability appeared to 
be high enough, but the final revision of 
the test probably increased it slightly. 

Statisticians differ somewhat in recom- 
mending how best to use internal con- 
sistency as a criterion for test construc- 
tion. Ferguson (7) warns against using 
it as the only criterion, Cronbach and 
others (5, 16, 17) have discussed proper- 
ties of the most popular measures of in- 
ternal consistency, the Kuder-Richard- 
son coefficients (14), which provide 
intuitively good indices of the unitary 
character of what is measured by a test. 
Whether factor tests measure single traits 
better than do tests which have high 
Kuder-Richardson coefficients, but may 
nevertheless be multifactorial, is still an 
open question; there appears to be no 
convincing reason why a single psycho- 
logical trait, as it occurs in personality, 
should not be multifactorial. On the 
other hand, increasing homogeneity by 
item selection, even though insufficient 
as a condition to ensure a single factor 
test, usually will produce a test having 
high first factor saturations for most of 
the items. According to the criterion of 
internal consistency the items to be pre- 
sented below comprise a good measure of 
what we have chosen to call Impulse 
Expression, 

The final revision of the test consisted 
of discarding the seven items referred 
to previously and adding eight new 


items which had a mean item-test corre- 
lation of .43 for the Senior sample. The 
new items were obtained from a Weltan- 
schauung inventory constructed inde- 
pendently by Richard Jung. They were 
added after a study of item clusters 
showed that they would contribute sub- 
stantially to test content. 

The 124 items comprising the final 
J scale are given below, arranged into 
clusters according to content. The 
clusters represent agreement among the 
authors on certain general tendencies 
tapped by the scale, and they are pre- 
sented as an aid to its understanding. 
The items could, of course, be classified 
in severa! different ways. Murray’s varia- 
bles of personality (22) seem particularly 
well suited to the task. Not only is it 
easy to regard each item as primarily an 
expression of some one of Murray’s needs 
or traits, but his scheme offers terms for 
stating the positive side of the case, that 
is, for characterizing what the subject is 
seeking or exhibiting, so that we are not 
reduced to indicating merely that there 
is “absence of—’’ or “freedom from—.” 
Moreover, the scheme offers more or less 
neutral rubrics for phenomena which 
would otherwise have to be described in 
the language of psychopathology. 

Previous work has shown that virtually 
all the needs and traits necessary to a 
classification of the present items tend to 
be positively correlated. Sanford (24), 
using data derived from ratings of the 
overt behavior of school children, per- 
formed a correlation analysis of these 
needs and traits, and educed several clus- 
ters which can be of service here. We 
may not only group items that appear 
to belong together, on the basis of their 
surface meaning, but we may be guided 
by knowledge of what has actually co- 
hered in previous work. 
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In the following, under each major 
heading, we list the needs and traits 
which have been shown to be intercorre- 
lated and which are expressed in the 
items. “T” or “F” in parentheses after 
each item indicates the direction of re- 
sponse, whether “true” or “false,” of 
subjects scoring high on the scale. 


A. Ascendance (n Dominance, n Aggres- 
sion, n Autonomy, n Acquisition, n 
Recognition, n Defendance) 


Sanford (24) thought that the major 
theme of this cluster was “aggressive self- 
seeking,” and that a basic concern was 
with “raising the status of the self,” the 
subjects who exhibited the pattern being 
“not concerned with maintaining socially 
approvec standards of conduct.” 


n Dominance, n Recognition, n Aggression 
When I work on a committee I like to take 
charge of things. (T) 
tend to ignore the feelings of others when 
accomplishing some end that is very important 
to me. (T) 
would be uncomfortable if I accidentally went 
to a formal party in street clothes. (F) 
When someone talks against certain groups or 

nationalities, I always speak up against such 

talk even though it makes me unpopular. (T) 
I dominate many of the men I know of about 

my own age. (T) 

Many of my friends would probably be con- 
sidered unconventional by other people. (T) 
would be uncomfortable in anything other 
than fairly conventional dress. (F) 

have often met people who were supposed to 
be experts who were no better than I. (T) 
would like to hunt lions in Africa. (T) 
dislike women who disregard the usual social 
or moral conventions. (F) 


— 


n Autonomy, n Aggression, n Acquisition 
must admit I find it hard to work under strict 
rules and regulations. (T) 
have often either broken rules (school, club, 
etc.) or inwardly rebelled against them. (T) 
have often gone against my parents’ wishes. (T) 
have sometimes wanted to run away from 
home. (T) 

I have the wanderlust and am never happy 

unless I am roaming or traveling about. (T) 
As a youngster in school I used to give the 

teachers lots of trouble. (T) 


In school I was sometimes sent to the principal 
for cutting up. (T) 

At times I have been so entertained by the 
cleverness of a crook that I have hoped he 
would get by with it. (T) 

During one period when I was a youngster I 
engaged in petty thievery. (T) 

If I could get into a movie without paying and 
be sure I was not seen, I would probably do 
it. (T) 

At times I have a strong urge to do something 
harmful or shocking. (T) 

Once in a while I feel hate toward members of 
my family whom I usually love. (T) 

n Defendance—with n Blamescape, n Retention, 

and Projectivily 

I feel that it is certainly best to keep my mouth 
shut when I'm in trouble. (T) 

If several people find themselves in trouble, the 
best thing for them to do is to agree upon a 
story and stick to it. (T) 

I think nearly anyone would tell a lie to keep 
out of trouble. (T) 

It is a good thing to know people in the right 
places so you get traffic tags and such things 
taken care of. (T) 

It is a good rule to accept nothing as certain or 


proved, (T) 
I go out of my way to meet trouble rather than 


try to escape it. (T) 
I would do almost anything on a dare. (T) 
I have very few quarrels with members of my 

family. (F) 

One of Sanford’s clusters was called 
“Aggressive Self-defense”’; its dominant 
tendency was “to protect the self by tak- 
ing the offensive, to overcome doubts or 
misgivings by adapting a somewhat hard 
and defiant attitude.” It embraced all 
the variables listed above under As- 
cendance except n Dominance and n 
Recognition and, in addition, n Rejec- 
tion, n Blamescape, n Retention, and 
Projectivity. This pattern seems to be 
fairly well expressed in the last eight of 
the preceding items—those centering 
about n Defendance. It turned out, how- 
ever, that Ascendance and Aggressive 
Self-defense were correlated .75, indi- 
cating a difficulty that will concern us 
much in the present work, namely, that 
whereas it is easy, and no doubt neces- 
sary, to separate in theory the “defensive” 
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from the “positive or spontaneous,” it is 
very hard to do so at the level of overt 
expression. Moreover, “where there is a 
tendency to advance the self by energetic 
activity there is likely also to be present 
a tendency to defend it in the same way.” 
It seems just as well here to make one 
grouping of Ascendance and Aggressive 
Self-defense. 


B. Sensation (n Sex, n Excitance, n 
Cognizance, n Recognition, n Succorance, 
n Exposition, n Blamescape, n De- 
fendance, Projectivity, Impulsivity, Emo- 
tionality, n Change) 


This is another syndrome from Phy- 
sique, Personality and Scholarship (24): 
“a very large constellation which seems 
to denote a general tendency to seek 
for sensation or excitement.” Sensation 
correlated .52 with Ascendance, and to- 
gether they “seem to constitute a very 
general picture of ‘outgoingness’ . . . it 
would appear that in the Ascendance 
syndrome, positive action is the unifying 
tendency, while in the Sensation syn- 
drome it is positive feeling.” The Sensa- 
tion syndrome was thought to embrace 
“a complex of which the main feature is 
the emotional expression of erotic needs.” 


n Sex, n Exposition, n Cognizance 

I like to talk about sex. (T) 

I like to hear risque stories. (T) 

I never attend a sexy show if I can avoid it. (F) 

I have never indulged in any unusual sex prac- 
tices. (F) 

I have been in trouble one or more times be- 
cause of my sex behavior. (T) 

When a man is with a woman he is usually 
thinking about things related to her sex. (T) 

I like to flirt. (T) 

In general I prefer the company of men to 
women (in sports, intellectual activities, hik- 
ing, theatre, conversation, etc.). (T) 

I am embarrassed by dirty stories. (F) 


n Sex, n Excitance—with n Dominance and 
Masochism 


T have been disappointed in love. (T) 


I like men of whom I am a bit afraid. (T) 

I rather like justifiable conceit in a man. (T) 

I dislike a man who is frequently blunt in his 
speech. (F) 

I like men who antagonize me somewhat. (T) 

I prefer men who are never profane. (F) 

I rather like aloofness in a person I have just 
met. (T) 

I like worldliness in people. (T) 

I enjoy the company of strong-willed people. 
(T) 

n Excitance 

I enjoy playing cards for money. (T) 

I enjoy betting on horse races. (T) 

When I get bored I like to stir up some excite- 
ment. (T) 

I have never done anything dangerous for the 
thrill of it. (F) 

I am fascinated by fire. (T) 

I like to go to parties and other affairs where 
there is lots of loud fun. (T) 
think I would like to drive a racing car. (T) 
have never done any heavy drinking. (F) 
have used alcohol excessively. (T) 


n Exhibition 
like dramatics. (T) 
would enjoy fame (not mere notoriety). (T) 
would like to be an actor on the stage or in 
the movies. (T) 


n Change-with Disjunctivity 
have periods of such great restlessness that I 
cannot sit long in a chair. (T) 
find it hard to keep my mind on a task or 
job. (T) 
enjoy discarding the old and accepting the 
new. (T) 
have several times had a change of heart about 
my life work. (T) 
find that a well-ordered mode of life with 
regular hours is congenial to my temperament. 


(F) 

would rather be a steady and dependable 
worker than a brilliant but unstable one. (F) 
am known as a hard and steady worker. (F) 
always see to it that my work is carefully 
planned and organized. (F) 

am very careful about my manner of dress, (F) 


Impulsion 
often act on the spur of the r.oment without 
stopping to think. (T) 
often do whatever makes me feel cheerful here 
and now, even at the cost of some distant goal. 
(T) 
Emotionality 
I get excited very easily. (T) 
Once a week or oftener I become very excited. 


(T) 
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I easily become impatient with people. (T) 

I have had periods when I felt so full of pep 
that sleep did not seem necessary for days at a 
time. (T) 

At times I feel like picking a fist fight with 
someone. (T) 

At times I feel like swearing. (T) 

Sometimes I feel like smashing things. (T) 

Often I cannot understand why I’m so cross and 
grouchy. (T) 

I often feel as though I had done something 
wrong or wicked. (T) 

Sometimes I feel that I am about to go to pieces. 


(1) 

I frequently notice my hand shakes when I try 
to do something. (T) 

I work under a great deal of tension, (T) 

Something exciting will almost always pull me 
out of it when I am feeling low. (T) 


One subgroup of items in the present 
set—those which have been labeled n Sex 
and n Excitance—deserve a special word. 
These items are adapted from Maslow’s 
scale for Dominance Feeling in Women, 
and our label does not do them justice. 
It is clear that the items express n 
Dominance, n Aggression, and Masoch- 
ism, as well as n Sex and n Excitance. 
As far as we know, however, Maslow’s 
scale is the best verbal predictor of sex 
experience on the part of college women 
that has yet been devised. It owes its suc- 
cess to the fact that it comes to grips 
with some of the major psychological 
conditions of such experience—impulse, 
anxiety, effort to suppress anxiety by 
action, and dominant and provocative 
behavior toward men in order to elicit 
from them a sexual approach that is 
sufficiently dominant and aggressive to 
relieve anxiety and to gratify impulse. 

As predictors of overt sexual behavior 
Maslow’s items seem not out of place in 
the Sensation grouping. At the same 
time, however, they draw attention to 
the same question that was raised in 
connection with Ascendance, i.e., to what 
extent are we dealing with the straight- 
forward gratification of impulse and to 
what extent with defensive acting out? 


Sanford’s “Anxious Emotional Expres- 
siveness” syndrome, embracing n Exhibi- 
tion, Projectivity, Impulsion, and Emo- 
tionality—which appear in the Sensation 
grouping—and in addition Anxiety and 
Disjunctivity, was said by him to have 
“much in common with the Sensation 
syndrome—the correlation is .73. ... In 
both syndromes there is outgoing im- 
pulsive and emotionally toned activity, 
but this one is associated with anxiety, 
which gives to the behavior a quality of 
insistence or desperation. It might be 
that we have here an extraverted reac- 
tion to anxiety.” It is possible to detect 
a note of insistence or desperation in 
many of the present items, but we do not 
have items that express anxiety or de- 
fensiveness in a pure way. Perhaps this 
is not too much to be regretted, for on 
the above evidence, such items would 
correlate highly with the others of the 
group. 


C. Endocathection and Intraception 


Endocathection (as opposed to Exo- 
cathection), according to Murray (22) 
has to do with the relative importance 
to the subject of “fantasy, reflection, 
imagination or abstract thought,” and 
“practical, concrete, physical or social 
action.” Intraception “is the disposition 
to be determined by diffuse personal 
feelings and inclinations (intangible sub- 
jective facts),” as opposed to Extracep- 
tion, “the tendency to be determined by 
concrete, clearly observable, physical con- 
ditions (tangible, objective facts).” The 
two variables are easily confused, and 
they tend to be positively correlated 
(.8 in Sanford’s study); nevertheless 
Endocathection may go with Extracep- 
tion, e.g., when a subject is interested in 
ideas and theories about substantial 
events, and Intraception may go with 
Exocathection, e.g., when a subject tends 
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to live imaginatively, to dramatize the 
self, to express his sentiments and be- 
liefs in action. 

In the following items the accent is 
more on Endocathection than on Intra- 
ception, and there are intimations of 
Projectivity and Narcissism. 


I have had very peculiar and strange experi- 
ences, (T) 

I have had strange and peculiar thoughts. (T) 

My way of doing things is apt to be misunder- 
stood by others. (T) 
often get the feeling that I am not really part 
of the group I associate with and that I 
could separate from it with little discomfort 
or hardship. (T) 
brood a great deal. (T) 
have frequently found myself, when alone, 
pondering such abstract problems as free will, 
evil, etc. (T) 
think I take primarily an aesthetic view of ex- 
perience. (T) 

I dream frequently. (T) 

Sometimes without any reason or even when 
things are going wrong, I feel excitedly happy, 
“on top of the world.” (T) 

A wise person thinks of life as a game; he is both 
in and out of the game and watching and 
wondering at it. (T) 

Some of my friends think that my ideas are im- 
practical if not a bit wild. (T) 

I have had periods in which I carried on activi- 
ties without knowing later what I had been 
doing. (T) 

I sometimes keep on at a thing until others lose 
their patience with me. (T) 

My home life was always happy. (F) 

I have had periods of days, weeks, or months 
when I couldn’t take care of things because 
I couldn’t get going. (T) 

Most nights I go to sleep without thoughts or 
ideas bothering me. (F) 

I often feel as if things were not real. (T) 


D. Radical Sentiments 


According to Murray (22), “the varia- 
ble stands for the proportion of ex- 
pressed sentiments, tastes, and opinions 
that are (1) novel, original, unique; or 
(2) contrary to those held by the majority 
of respected citizens.” The sentiments of 
religious liberalism or of irreligiousness 
seem to fall well enough within the scope 
of this definition, though they might 
easily be taken as a group by themselves. 


The other radical sentiments range over 
a wide area of human affairs. 


The only meaning to his existence is the one 
man gives himself. (T) 

God hears our prayers. (F) 

I go to church almost every week. (F) 

I believe in a life hereafter. (F) 

We cannot know for sure whether or not there 
is a God. (T) 

I pray several times every week. (F) 

I believe there is a God. (F) 

Organized religion, while sincere and construc- 
tive in its aims, is really an obstacle to human 
progress. (T) 

In religious matters I believe I would have to 
be called agnostic. (T) 

Moral codes are relevant only when they fit 
the specific situations; if the situations differ, 
they are merely abstract irrelevancies. (T) 

Man’s search for a purpose, ideal, mission, etc., 
is largely a search for a plot or pattern to his 
life story—a story that is basically without 
meaning. (T) 

Children should receive no religious instruction 
of any kind. (T) 

People would be happier if sex experiences be- 
fore marriage were taken for granted in both 
men and women. (T) 

Politically I am probably something of a radi- 
cal. (T) 

I don’t like modern art. (F) 

The unfinished and the imperfect often have 
greater appeal for me than the completed and 
the polished. (T) 

I think I am stricter about right and wrong 
than most people. (F) 

No man of character would ask his fiancee to 
have sexual intercourse with him _ before 
marriage. (F) 

I would disapprove of anyone’s drinking to the 
point of intoxication at a party. (F) 

It is all right to get around the law if you don’t 
actually break it. (T) 

I believe women ought to have as much sexual 
freedom as men. (T) 

In illegitimate pregnancies, abortion is in many 
cases the most reasonable alternative. (T) 

I would be ashamed not to use my privilege of 
voting. (F) 

Although the items seem to fit rather 
well into the above categories, there is, 
of course, the usual difficulty with items 
that seem to express more than one idea 
and, hence, might almost as well be 
placed under some other heading than 
that to which they were assigned. And 
then, as mentioned above, there are 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF J WITH OTHER SCALES 


Scales Correlated with J No. of 


Items Alumnae 
also Sample 
in J 


De, Delinquency 

Re, Responsibility 

MF II, Passivity 

MF III, Intraception 

MF II and MF III (Multiple R) 

M Do, Maslow Dominance 

E, Ethnocentrism 

F, Authoritarianism 

Vassar Developmental Scale, De- 
velopmental Status 


14 
6 
II 
5 
16 
17 
° 
° 


37 


* A random sample of the freshman simple of Table 1. 


other classification schemes. The items, 
after all, have been taken from existing 
scales—Delinquency, Dominance Feeling, 
Responsibility, _Masculinity-Femininity 
and the like—and they might be classi- 
fied on this basis. It would also be possi- 
ble to classify them according to their 
most superficial meaning—rebelliousness, 
criticalness of authority, unconvention- 
ality, and the like. But however fascinat- 
ing the classification exercise might be, 
the most salient fact about the present 
group of items is their statistical homo- 
geneity. The first task is to conceptualize 
what it is that makes for unity in the 
scale. The scheme that we have adopted 
is instrumental to the performance of 
this task. We shall be in a better posi- 
tion to offer a theory, however, after we 
have considered some relations of the J 
scale to other measures. 


III. RELATIONS OF THE ] SCALE AND 
OTHER MEASURES 

A. Correlations with Other Scales 

Table 2 presents some correlations of 
J with certain other scales, scales which 
either overlap J or seem to stand in inter- 
esting relationships to it. 

The Delinquency (De) scale from the 
California Psychological Inventory (CP1) 


was designed by Gough “to indicate the 
potentiality for delinquent, troublesome 
behavior, and the tendency to rebel 
against authority and convention.” It 
has with considerable success separated 
inmates of correctional institutions from 
other subjects. In view of Gough’s ex- 
pression of what his scale measures and 
of what has been said above about the 
J scale, a substantial correlation between 
the two instruments is to be expected. 

It must be noted that 14 of the 54 De 
items are actually in the J scale. How 
much the correlations between J and 
other scales of Table 2 are inflated by 
common items is a bothersome question 
(the “common elements” correlation 
formula is inapplicable because of the 
presence of nonzero item intercorrela- 
tions) which we do not propose to answer 
here. If the overlap were removed, and 
the resulting rs then corrected for attenu- 
ation, it is doubtful that they would be 
much, if any, higher than the obtained 
rs of Table 2. Fortunately, nothing in 
our conclusions depends upon the abso- 
lute size of these correlations; but the 
number of common items in each case is 
given in Table 2. 

The Social Responsibility (Re) scale of 
the CPI successfully identifies persons 
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Freshman 

Sample 

(N =80)* 
54 -40 .60 
41 — .60 
42 — .68 — .62 
33 -47 +35 
75 -76 .69 
47 +52 -62 
—.22 — .04 
| — .04 — .03 
124 .68 +51 
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who are “seen by others as responsible 
and dependable.” It correlates around 
—.45 with De in large samples of col- 
lege females. The correlations of Re and 
J, —-27 and —.60 (with 6 common items) 
seem to fit in well enough with our con- 
ception of high J as indicating a relative 
lack of concern with social obligations 
and standards of conduct. 

The Masculinity-Femininity scales, 
MF II and MF III, require a few words 
of explanation. Included among our 677 
true-false items were all the items from 3 
MF scales: the CPI Femininity scale, the 
MMPI ME scale, and a scale taken from 
the MMPI by Drake (6) which he 
standardized with the use of about 1,800 
college undergraduates. We composed a 
first factor test, f, made up of items from 
these three scales, to which the factor 
gave weights of 5.0, 4.4 and 6.0 respec- 
tively. These weights were those obtained 
by extracting the first principal com- 
ponent, with unreliability allowed for. 
Since the reliability coefficients of the 
original tests were low (for the Drake 
scale, KR-20 = .35), it was not surpris- 
ing to find that f had a reliability of 
only .61. Further efforts to maximize 
the reliability of f resulted in a coeffi- 
cient of only .69. The test was therefore 
broken up into three rational clusters as 
follows: 


MF I (18 items): Preference for con- 
ventionally feminine roles and in- 
terests. 


MF II (45 items): Lack of aggressive- 
ness, of dominance, of manipula- 
tiveness; docility, modesty, moral 
sensitivity. 

MF III (gg items): Emotionality, fan- 
tasy, introspection, “neurotic 
trends,” and aesthetic interests. 

The reliabilities of these clusters were 
43, -65 and .72, respectively. MF I is 


represented in the J scale by a few items 
such as “I would like to hunt lions in 
Africa,” but the scale is too short and 
unreliable to deserve serious considera- 
tion. After a study of the item-cluster 
correlations, three items were dropped 
from MF II, raising its reliability to .69. 
Further analysis to lengthen the clusters 
is in progress. 

On the strength of its high correlations 
with MF II, —.62 and —.68 (with 11 
common items), one might be inclined to 
say that the J scale contains a large ele- 
ment of masculinity. But the correlations 
with MF III, .47 and .g5 (with 5 common 
items), suggest that J also contains a 
considerable element of femininity. 
There is a comment here on the old 
dilemma of how to define masculinity or 
femininity. We are inclined to doubt the 
fruitfulness of regarding femininity, in 
the sense of what, in attitude and in 
social behavior, differentiates women 
from men, as a single variable or factor. 
MF II and MF III seem to represent two 
quite different ways in which women 
manage the impulse life, by passivity and 
“masochism,” or by elaboration of the 
“inner life.” The correlations with J sug- 
gest that there might be a third way, by 
impulse expression, both in overt be- 
havior and in conscious fantasy and atti- 
tude. 

It is this, it would appear, that is ex- 
pressed in the multiple correlations of 
J with MF II and MF III, .69 and .76 in 
the two samples. It will be interesting to 
know how men score on the J scale. How- 
ever this might turn out, if we should be 
asked to consider how women differ 
psychologically from men, we should be 
inclined to ask in return, “Do you mean 
high-J women or low-J women?” 

The Maslow scale (M Do) deals di- 
rectly with one way in which women 
manage their femininity. It is not con- 
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cerned with sex differences; many of its 
items are not appropriate for men. As 
noted above, this scale taps a complex 
of factors, a syndrome one might say, 
that has much in common with J. The 
correlations, .62 and .52 (with 17 of the 
47 revised Maslow items appearing in the 
J scale), are much as one would expect. 

The absence of correlation between J 
and the E and F scales of The Authori- 
tarian Personality is particularly inter- 
esting. One might suppose that a scale 
that embraced radical sentiments, endo- 
cathection, rebelliousness, and sensation- 
seeking would certainly correlate nega- 
tively with ethnocentrism and authori- 
tarianism, Indeed, one of the types of 
low scorers on E and F distinguished 
by the authors of The Authoritarian 
Personality was the “impulse ridden.” 
And there has grown up a common 
stereotype of the “low F personality,” 
one that accents fluidity, lack of inhibi- 
tion, sensuality, Bohemian values, and 
the like. The present results offer little 
support for this notion. Though such 
trends may be found in low scorers on F, 
they are by no means distinguishing 
features of such subjects. One of the 
reasons why the J scale does not corre- 
late with F, we would suggest, is that the 
new instrument embodies too much ag- 
gressiveness. In a study of authoritarian- 
ism in relation to psychopathology (9) 
the present authors showed that im- 
punitiveness is the low F scorer’s most 
characteristic mode of handling aggres- 
sion. (The F scale correlated —.41 with 
the MMPI Hy scale minus its somatic 
items.) Note, in this connection, the 
absence from the J scale of items having 
to do with positive social feeling; there 
is no n Affiliation nor n Nurturance, and 
little n Succorance. Unless a subject has 
some amount of these tendencies, it is 
probably difficult for him to be free of 


authoritarianism and _ ethnocentrism. 
The same might be said for conscien- 
tiousness, The authors of The Authori- 
tarian Personality have stated that com- 
fortably internalized superego is the best 
guarantee against authoritarianism. If 
this is true, then high scorers on the J 
scale could hardly be expected to score 
very low in the F scale. Nothing could 
be more out of place in the J scale than 
expressions of a highly integrated super- 
ego. On the other hand, there are ex- 
pressions of a primitive, unconscious 
agency that gives rise to anxiety and a 
need for punishment. 

Since anti-intraception is a prominent 
feature of the authoritarian pattern, it 
might be supposed that Endocathection 
and Intraception, as expressed in the J 
scale, would go with low F scores, That 
this may not be so is food for some 
thought about authoritarianism, Jntra- 
ception (being determined by diffuse 
personal feelings and inclinations), Endo- 
cathection (being devoted to general 
ideas, symbols and artistic productions), 
and Radical Sentiments do not in them- 
selves stand in opposition to authori- 
tarianism. 

The Vassar Developmental Scale 
(VDS) is made up of 124 items, from our 
original battery of 677, which have dil- 
ferentiated freshmen from seniors at the 
.05 level in successive samples. The cor- 
relations of this scale with J, .51 and .68 
(with 37 common items), are consistent 
with the fact, presented in Table 1, that 
seniors score higher on J than do fresh- 
men. The suggestion is that something 
like a lifting of repression or a freeing of 
impulse occurs characteristically during 
the college years. The alumnz, it may be 
recalled, while not significantly different 
from the freshmen, were definitely lower 
on J than were the seniors. Let us hope 
that this reflects, on the part of the alum- 
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TABLE 3 


MMPI Means For GRouPsS OF FRESHMEN ARRANGED IN ORDER FROM 
Hic To Low Scores ON THE J SCALE 


N 


20 
44 
44 
20 


® Means in these columns have the “‘K correction.” 


nz, increased control rather than a loss 
of freedom! 

Finally, some nonverbal correlates of 
J are only now being investigated, but 
one finding which seems worth comment- 
ing on has appeared. Subjects in two 
samples (N, = 71, N, = 220 freshmen of 
Table 1) were presented with a large 
number of figures, or designs, and asked 
simply to indicate whether or not they 
liked each figure. The figures varied ac- 
cording to three dimensions: simplicity- 
complexity, passivity-activity, and mas- 
culinity-femininity. The correlation of J 
with preference for active (as opposed 
to passive) figures was positive in both 
samples. The correlation with preference 
for complexity (or simplicity) or for mas- 
culinity (or femininity) of the figures was 
negligible, but, for example, in the sec- 
ond sample the correlation with a pref- 
erence for active figures was .42. Further 
studies of this difference between high 
and low scorers on J are under way. 


B. Relations Between Impulse Expres- 
sion and the MMPI 


The relations of J to the MMPI were 
studied in the sample of 220 freshmen. 
First the subjects were divided into 5 
groups on the basis of their J-scale 
scores: the 20 highest (H), the 44 next 


highest (HM), the gz middle (M), the 44 
who were low middle (LM), and the 20 
lowest (L). This division of a distribu- 
tion is recommended as most efficient by 
Flanagan (8). Then the mean scores on 
the various MMPI scales were calculated 
for each group, except for M. These 
means are shown in Table 3. Each row 
of the table may be regarded as a com- 
posite MMPI profile for each group of 
subjects. 

The high and the low J groups dis- 
play rather distinctive MMPI trends. 
Except for the Hysteria scale and, to a 
limited extent, the Hypochondriasis and 
Masculinity-Femininity scales, the high 
groups score consistently higher than the 
low groups on all scales, with the ex- 
pected reversal of this tendency on the 
L and K scales. Although the L sub- 
jects are not sharply distinguishable from 
the LM’s, a definite linear trend is evi- 
dent for the four groups in the scales, 
with the H group scoring highest on the 
clinical scales (lowest on the L and K 
scales), and the HM group scoring inter- 
mediate between the H and LM groups. 

The results shown in Table g sug- 
gest a significant relationship between 
J and some MMPI index of repressive- 
expressive tendency. One such index in 
common usage is the following: L + 
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Group | | L F K Hs Hs* D Hy Pd 
H 20 2.9 7.8 13.4 8.4 15.1 22.6 22.3 19.2 24.6 
HM 44 3-4 6.7 14.7 6.5 13.9 21.0 22.5 16.7 22.6 
LM 44 ee 4.2 19.1 4.2 13.8 18.2 21.9 13.2 20.8 
L 20 5-9 4.2 19.2 3.3 12.9 17.6 22.6 13.0 20.7 
Group N Mf Pa Pt Pe Se Se Ma Ma® 
H 34-4 12.0 20.9 34-3 22.0 35-4 20.9 23.6 
HM 34-7 10.2 16.4 31.1 15.2 29.9 19.6 22.5 
LM 49.5 9.0 7.7 26.8 6.7 25.8 13.8 17.6 
& | 35.6 9.0 6.0 25.2 7.2 26.4 13.0 16.8 
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TABLE 4 
DIstRIBUTION ON MMPI Scates or J ScaLe ITEMS 


MMPI Scale | L F K Hs 


D Hy Pd Mf Pa 


No. of J Scale Items | ee 6 ° 


K + Hy — Pd — Ma. The correlation be- 
tween scores on this index and the J 
score is —.61. The two measures, in other 
words, have approximately a third of 
their variance in common. It is our im- 
pression, based on some consideration 
of individual cases, that a subject who 
is high on the MMPT is very likely to be 
high on J, but that subjects high on J 
may have various types of MMPI pro- 
files, including a generally low one. It 
would be possible, by assigning regres- 
sion weights to the MMPI scales, to ob- 
tain a J X MMPI correlation more ex- 
treme than —.61, but J would still have 
variance that was uniquely its own. Of 
the 124 J-scale items, 38 are from the 
MMPI. Table 4 indicates the number of 
J items in each MMPI scale. Since some 
MMPI items are scored on more than 
one scale, the number of items in the 
table exceeds 38. It will be seen that 
the common items are distributed over 
all of the MMPI scales except for the 
Hypochondriasis scale, the greatest con- 
centration being in the Depression, Psy- 
chopathic Deviate, Schizophrenia, and 
Mania scales. 

To sum up the relations between J 
and the MMPI: higher scores on the 
former tend to go with “expression” 
rather than “repression,” with a stronger 
inclination toward “psychopathology,” 
and with a relatively stronger tendency 
to employ “psychotic” (the right side of 
the MMPI profile) rather than ‘“‘neu- 
rotic” mechanisms of defense. It has been 
suggested before that these terms are not 
very appropriate for describing differ- 
ences among college students. Perhaps 


these MMPI terms when applied to pa- 
tients in hospitals and clinics refer to 
more extreme instances of what we have 
called ascendance, aggressive self-defense, 
anxious expressiveness, endocathection, 
and intraception. 


C. The J Scale in Relation to an 
Adjective Check List 


Another source of pertinent data was 
a list of 100 adjectives which the fresh- 
men had marked “true” or “false” to 
indicate whether or not they believed 
them to be descriptive of the “Self,” the 
“Ideal Woman,” the “Average Woman,” 
the “Ideal Man.” These adjectives were 
obtained from one of the earlier forms 
of the Interpersonal Check List of La 
Forge and Suczek (15). They have been 
found useful in previous studies, and 
there is evidence that when they are used 
in such fashion as the above they pos- 
sess retest reliability (4, 15) sufficient for 
most purposes. Subjects described Self 
and Ideal Woman on one occasion, the 
two other concepts on another, the same 
list of adjectives being used four times. 

The subjects’ test papers were divided 
into 5 groups according to the size of 
the J score, just as in Table 3. Taking 
the 100 adjectives one at a time, the 
number of subjects, in each of the 5 
groups, who answered “true” was ob- 
tained. And this for each of the concepts, 
“Self,” “Ideal Woman,” and so on. Table 
5, which gives the results for the adjec- 
tive “sarcastic,” is illustrative of the 100 
tables that were prepared. Reading across 
one may note for each J group, the 
Highs, the High Middles and so on, and 
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TABLE 5 


FREQUENCIES OF ‘“TRUE’’ RESPONSES IN Four PARTS OF THE J SCALE 
DISTRIBUTION FOR THE ADJECTIVE “‘SARCASTIC” 


J Group LM 


L 


2XL 


| 2XL+LM 


N 


| 


Self 

Ideal woman 
Average woman 
Ideal man 


63 
190 
17 
26 


10 
° 
6 
° 


for groupings in which the scores for 
the most extreme groups have been 
weighted 2, the number of times “‘sarcas- 
tic” is ascribed to the Self, to the Ideal 
Woman, to the Average Woman and to 
the Ideal Man. It is not surprising to 
note that the high J subjects think of 
themselves, and of the Ideal Man, as 
sarcastic much more often than do those 
low on J (14 and 5, g and o). 

But the content of the adjectives will 
be taken up later. The concern here is 
with the two kinds of correlations which 
were obtained with the use of data from 
the tables illustrated by Table 5. The 
first kind of correlation concerns the 
question of whether or not, or to what 
extent, subjects scoring high and low 
on J differ in the way they conceive of 
themselves, of the ideal woman, and so 
on. Table 6 gives the high J—low J cor- 
relation of the 100 pairs of scores (illus- 
trated in the last two columns of Table 
5) for each of these concepts. Note that 
11,000 weighted adjective scores were 
used in the computation of these coeffi- 
cients (adjectives used by the M group 
receive zero weights). There should be 
no question of their reliability. The 
correlations are, however, inflated by 
variations in the adjective variances, 
that is to say, the totals for all the J 
groups tend to rise and fall together, as 
one considers one adjective after another, 
depending on the general popularity of 
the adjective in question. This means 


that in interpretations we cannot rely 
very heavily upon the absolute size of 
these correlations. 

The main conclusion from Table 6 is 
simply that differences in J scores are 
accompanied by differences in the way 
the self and others are conceived. The 
fact that the correlations are higher for 
“ideal man” and “ideal woman” than 
for “average woman” and “self” may 
indicate that the former are mainly cul- 
tural stereotypes not- readily influenced 
by psychodynamic factors. 

The second kind of correlation ob- 
tained with the present data concerns 
the question of whether, and how, sub- 
jects high and low, respectively, on J 
differ with respect to the relations among 
their conceptions of self, of ideal woman, 
and so on. The correlations are shown 
in Table 7, those for the high-] subjects 
being the upper entries, and those for 
the low-J subjects being the lower en- 
tries, in each row. 

Viewing the table as a whole one may 
see that subjects high on J show greater 
differentiation in their conceptions of 
self and others than do subjects low on 


TABLE 6 


CorRELATIONS (INTERGROUP) OF WEIGHTED 
ADJECTIVE SCORE PAIRS FOR THE 
Groups HiGH AnD Low on J 


Ideal 
Woman 


Ideal 
Man 


Average 


Self Woman 


-71 .98 .88 -95 


13 
|_| 20 44 44 20 | 
14 35 II 5 28 21 
2 6 I ° 4 I 
5 7 5 3 10 II 
9 8 2 ° 18 2 
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TABLE 7 


INTERCORRELATION (INTRAGROUP) OF WEIGHTED 
ADJECTIVE SCORES FOR THE FouR CONCEPTS FOR 
THE HiGH J GROUP AND FOR THE 
Low J Group 


| Ideal 


Avg. 
Woman 


Woman 


If 
ion J Group -47 «$2 
Low J] Group .87 .87 


Ideal Woman 
J Group 
Low J] Group -79 


Avg. Woman 
High J Group 
Low J Group .80 


J. This fact is further demonstrated by 
comparing the first principal compo- 
nents (Hotelling factors, extracted after 
placing 1’s in the main diagonal of the 
correlation matrix) for the two matrices, 
the one comprising the high-J and the 
other low-J entries of Table 7. For sub- 
jects high on impulse expression the 
first component absorbs only 72% of 
the variation, for subjects low, 89%. 

Differences in the way subjects high 
and low on J describe the self and ideal- 
ized persons are striking. The ideal-man 
—ideal-woman correlations are large for 
both groups (.89 and .g4), showing a 
common tendency to discriminate them 
less than other pairs. The self—ideal- 
woman correlation is much higher (.87) 
for the low-] group than for the high 
group (.47); in fact the latter, unlike the 
former, think they are more like the 
average woman (.71) than like the ideal 
woman (.47). High-] subjects also seem 
to think they are more like the ideal 
man (.59) than the ideal woman (.47), a 
tendency which is reversed in the lows 
(.87 compared with .85). 

One interpretation of these findings 
is that subjects high on J are less stable— 
or should one say less rigid?-in their 


identities than are the low subjects. It 
may also be commented that relatively 
low self-esteem, perhaps even self-con- 
tempt, goes with aggressive self-seeking 
and self-indulgence. It may well be that 
the former is one of the forces behind 
the latter. Or perhaps the two are mu- 
tually influential. 

Turning now to the content of the 
adjectives, to qualitative differences be- 
tween subjects high and low on J, we 
note considerable difference between the 
two groups in types of adjectives chosen, 
as Table 8 indicates. Table 8 presents 
for the conceptions of “Self,” “Ideal 
Woman,” “Average Woman,” and “Ideal 
Man” those adjectives which differenti- 
ate a group of high-J subjects (N = 64) 
from a group of low-] subjects (N = 64) 
at the .o5 level of significance. Since all 
adjectives were marked either true or 
false by all subjects for each concept, 
interchanging the headings “True” and 
“False” in Table 8 will give the more 
frequent direction of response for low 
scorers, as contrasted with that of high 
scorers. 

As can be seen from Table 8, the self- 
concept of the high group emphasizes 
qualities of aggression, suspiciousness, 
and stubbornness; that of the low group, 
cooperativeness, affiliation, and nurtur- 
ance. The concept of the “Ideal Woman” 
does not differ greatly for the two groups, 
but while the high group emphasizes 
qualities of skepticism and autonomy, 
the low emphasizes passivity and submis- 
siveness. The high-scoring group sees the 
“Average Woman” as much like them- 
selves. She has many aggressive, suspici- 
ous, and stubborn qualities, although 
nurturance and generosity are stressed 
slightly more than in the self-conception. 
The low-scoring group, on the other 
hand, considers the “Average Woman” 


Man 
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TABLE 8 


ADJECTIVES* 


DIFFERENTIATING A GROUP OF 


H1GH-SCORING FRESHMEN FROM A GROUP 
oF Low Scorers on 


(The scoring direction is that of high J) 


Self 


True 


False 


Blunt 

Competitive 

Complaining 

Confiding 

Cool and calculating 

Critical of others 

Dominating 

Easily fooled 

Forthright and critical 

Frequently disap- 
pointed 

Gloomy 

Hard boiled when 
necessary 

Hard to convince 

Has childlike trust 

Impatient 

Irritable 

Occasionally jealous 

Outspoken 

Resentful 

Resents being bossed 

Sarcastic 

Selfish 

Self-punishing 

Skeptical 

Snobbish 


Sometimes disrespect- 
ful 


Straightforward and 
direct 

Suspicious 

Too easily influenced 

Too lenient with others 

Touchy and easily hurt 

Wants everyone's love 


Affectionate 

Always smiling and 
pleasant 

Big hearted 

Businesslike 

Can't refuse to cooper- 
ate 

Charitable 

Devoted follower 

Encouraging others 

Enthusiastic follower 

Firm but just 

Fond of everyone 

Forgives anything 

Gentle and reassuring 

Good leader 

Guiding 

Humble 

Likes everybody 

Makes a good impres- 
sion 

Managing 

Modest 

Obedient 

Plays it safe 

Respected 

Responsible and de- 

ndable 

Self-reliant and asser- 
tive 

Self-respecting 

Stern but fair 

Tender and soft- 
hearted 

Trusting 

Uncritical of others 

Unselfish 

Warm 


Ideal Woman 


True 


False 


Forgives anything 

Forthright and critical 

Hard to convince 

Occasionally jealous 

Proud 

Skeptical 

disrespect- 
u 


Tender and soft- 
hearted 


Apologetic 
Businesslike 

Humble 

Obedient 

Plays it safe 

Self- punishing 

Wants everyone's love 


TABLE 8—(continued) 


Average Woman 


True 


False 


Asking for help 

Complaining 

Cool and calculating 

Critical of others 

Easily fooled 

Easily led 

Forgives anything 

Frequently dis- 
appointed 

Hard to convince 

Impatient 

Irritable 

Outspoken 

Oversympathetic 

Resentful 

Selfish 

Self-satisfied 

Shrewd and practical 

Skeptical 

Snobbish 

Soft touch 

Sometimes disrespect- 


u 

Straightforward and 
direct 

Submissive 

Suspicious 

Too easily influenced 

Touchy and easily hurt 

Wants to be led 


Aggressive 

Always smiling and 
pleasant 

Apologetic 

Big hearted 

Businesslike 

Encouraging others 

Fond of everyone 

Forceful 

Humble 

Independent 

Modest 

Obedient 

Responsible and de- 

ndable 

Self-reliant and asser- 
tive 

Unselfish 


Ideal } 


True 


Blunt 

Critical of others 

Dominating 

Flattering 

Forthright and critical 

Gives freely 

Hard to convince 

Occasionally jealous 

Sarcastic 

Skeptical 

disrespect- 
fu 

Straightforward and 
direct 


Always smiling and 
pleasant 

Apologetic 

Businesslike 

Can't refuse to cooper- 
ate 

Dependent 

Fond of everyone 

Humble 

Likes everybody 

Modest 

Obedient 

Plays it safe 

Resents being bossed 

Uncritical of others 

Wants everyone’s love 


* The adjectives were used by the subjects 
themselves to describe their conceptions of 
“Self,” ‘Ideal Woman,” “Average Woman,” and 


“‘Tdeal Man.” 


b N=6, in both groups. 
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to possess fewer “negative” qualities. 
They see her as more affiliative and sub- 
missive than does the high-scoring group. 
Lastly, the “Ideal Man” presents con- 
siderable contrast. The low-scoring 
group stresses affiliative qualities, the 
high group aggressive and cynical quali- 
ties. 

Here again it is possible to see the 
rather “negative” self-picture of the high- 
J subjects—negative according to the 
common values of our culture—and the 
rather positive or pleasant self-picture 
of those low on J. And one may note 
considerable correspondence between 
the contents of these self-pictures and the 
content of the J scale itself. “Blunt, ag- 
gressive” is like n Aggression, n Domi- 
nance, and n Defendance; “skeptical, 
distrustful” is like n Rejection, n Au- 
tonomy, n Defendance—and so on. 

The undoubted tendency to self-de- 
preciation on the part of the subjects 
high on J is rendered less ominous by 
the fact that the subjects themselves ap- 
parently do not see their ascribed “‘nega- 
tive” qualities as so bad; they think 
that ideally a woman ought to be skep- 
tical, autonomous, and perhaps some- 
what hard-boiled. 

Both groups seem largely governed 
by supplementary projection in giving 
their conceptions of the “Average 
Woman” and of the “Ideal Man.” That 
the high-J group see the ideal man as 
aggressive and cynical, like themselves, 
does not mean that they like men any 
less than do the low-J subjects; on the 
contrary, the J scale itself, and particu- 
larly the n Dominance items, showed 
that it was qualities like aggression and 
cynicism that high scorers find most 
attractive in men; such qualities seem 
to serve as stimuli for the exercise of 
the same tendencies in themselves. 
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D. Adjective Descriptions by 
Psychologists 


In all of the above attempts to reveal 
the meaning of the J scale, scores on the 
new instrument have been related to 
other measures based on the subjects’ 
self-ratings. It would now seem desirable 
to consider scale scores in relation to an 
external criterion. 

The 50 alumnz discussed in connec- 
tion with Table 1 took part in a 3-day 
personality assessment project during 
which they were subjected to a wide 
variety of procedures, including ratings 
by staff members. Among the rating pro- 
cedures used was a large adjective check 
list. Each of 5 raters independently 
checked in a list of 600 adjectives those 
which applied to each of the subjects. 
About 80 adjectives were found to dis- 
criminate (using y? at the .os level) the 
14 highest scorers on the J scale from 
the 14 lowest scorers. 

Adjectives most descriptive of the high 
and of the low scorers are presented in 
parallel columns, in the order of their 
discriminating power, in Table 9. These 
describe sharply contrasting patterns of 
behavior. The most discriminating ad- 
jectives—impulsive, irrepressible, loud, 
full of pep, erratic, vigorous, restless, 
impatient, and the like—seem to give a 
fairly vivid picture of impulse expression 
in its objective aspects. And similarly for 
the low end of the J distribution— re- 
tiring, silent, reliable, inhibited, re- 
served, stolid, and the like. We have not 
so far discussed the meaning of low 
scores on the J scale. A study of the dis- 
criminating adjectives suggests that such 
scores may be obtained either by sub- 
jects who are anxious and constricted 
or by subjects who are placid and at 
peace with themselves. 

It is interesting to note the adjectives 
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TABLE 9 


ADJECTIVES CHECKED BY 5 ASSESSMENT RATERS 
To DEscrRIBE 14 Low AND 14 
Scorers on J 


High Scorers 


Low Scorers 


Big-boned 
Impulsive 
Irrepressible 


Vigorous 
Restless 
Impatient 
Stylish 
Uninhibited 
Excitable 
Outgoing 
Humorous 
Pleasure-seeking 
Argumentative 
Critical of others 
Assertive 

otistical 


Able to give orders 
Tactless 
Mischievous 

Dress 

Frivolous 
Immoderate 
Worldly 
Handsome 

Witty 
Easy-going 
Sophisticated 


Demanding 
Hasty 
High-strung 
Modish 


Delightful 


Retiring 
Silent 
Reliable 
Inhibited 
Reserved 
Stolid 
Humorless 
Shy 
Withdrawn 
Plain 
Faint-voiced 

eek 
Painstaking 

cary 

es 
Reticent 


Uncommunicative 
Thorough 


descriptive of physical features that dis- 
tinguish the high scorers on J—big-boned, 
angular, tall, long-legged, bony. They 
are enough to suggest the possibility of 
a constitutional difference between the 
high and the low scorers. 


IV. SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 
The major findings that have been 


reported in this paper are the following. 

1. The scale developed for the meas- 
urement of impulse expression, the J 
scale, is statistically homogeneous, as 
judged from item-total correlations and 
reliability coefficients, but its constituent 
items are readily classifiable under the 
headings: Ascendance, Sensation, Endo- 
cathection and Intraception, Radical 
Sentiments. 

2. The scale clearly has to do both with 
impulse expression that is more or less 
spontaneous and free, and with impulse 
expression that is defensive or “driven.” 
These two tendencies appear to suffuse 
the scale as a whole rather than being 
separately represented by different items. 

3. Seniors score significantly higher 
on the scale than freshmen, and higher 
than alumnz in the age range 40-45. 
The difference between freshmen and 
alumnz is not significant. 

4. The scale correlates positively with 
Delinquency (De), Dominance Feeling 
in Women (M Do), a measure of “femi- 
ninity” that accents the “inner life” 
(MF III), preference for “activity” in a 
figure-preference test, and a measure of 
developmental status based on empiri- 
cally determined differences between 
seniors and freshmen (VDS). It corre- 
lates negatively with Social Responsi- 
bility (Re) and with a measure of femi- 
ninity that accents “passivity” (MF II). 
Correlations of the J scale with the E and 
F scales of The Authoritarian Perso- 
nality did not differ significantly from 
zero. 

5. Scores on the J scale are positively 
associated with MMPI indices of expres- 
sion (rather than repression), degree of 
“psychopathology,” and tendency to use 
“psychotic” mechanisms of defense. 

6. Subjects scoring high and subjects 
scoring low on the J scale differ in the 


Angular 

Loud 

Tall 

Full of pep 

Erratic 
Apathetic 

Long-legged Mild 
Passive 
Anxious 
Modest 
Calm 
Wan 
Dignified 
Patient 
Dutiful 
Cautious 

Bony 

Frank 

Self-centered 

Curious 

Aggressive 

Good natured 
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way they use an adjective check list to 
describe themselves, the “Ideal Woman,” 
the “Average Woman,” and the “Ideal 
Man.” The high scorers show more dif- 
ferentiation among these conceptions; 
they give a relatively “negative” descrip- 
tion of themselves and see themselves as 
more like their ideal man than like their 
ideal woman; aggressiveness and skepti- 
cism stand out in their conceptions of 
themselves and of the ideal man. 

7. When an adjective check list was 
used by 5 psychologists to describe the 
behavior of a group of 50 alumnz, many 
more adjectives than would be expected 
by chance were found to discriminate 
subjects scoring high from subjects scor- 
ing low on the J scale. The adjectives 
distinguishing the two groups of subjects 
formed two self-consistent pictures, the 
one including “impulsive,” “irrepressi- 
ble,” “impatient,” and the like, the other 
“reticent,” “reserved,” “responsible,” and 
so on. 

How should these results be inter- 
preted? We are not prepared to offer 
a comprehensive theory. More research 
is needed, particularly intensive clinical 
studies of high and low scorers, and re- 
newed efforts to separate the sponta- 
neous from the defensive aspects of the 
tendency to impulse expression. We may 
indicate here, however, the directions 
of our thinking at the present time. 

Freud's (10) paper on “Libidinal Types” seems 
never to have attracted much attention, perhaps 
because it was too sketchy. He merely indicated 
the possibility of distinguishing Compulsive, 
Erotic, and Narcissistic types on the basis of the 
major direction of libidinal attachment—whether 
to internal agencies of control, to external ob- 
jects of love, or to the self—and he went on to 
stress the commonness of mixed types. Sanford 
(23) leaned heavily on this scheme in working 
out a typology of true criminals. He distin- 
guished the Anti-Social (Compulsive), who were 
capable of acting according to some principle, 


such as loyalty to a dissident group; the Pre- 
Social (Erotic), whose criminality proceeded from 
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their positive involvements (they were “easily 
led”) or from their negative involvements with 
the objects of their love; and the Asocial, who 
had no loyalties but were out “to take care of 
number one” (Narcissistic). 

It appears that according to this scheme the 
“defensive” high scorers on the J scale would 
belong to the Narcissistic type, or that narcis- 
sism would be the main feature of their libidinal 
strivings. The more “spontaneous” high scorers 
would also have a strong measure of narcissism, 
but this would be mixed with Erotic and Com- 
pulsive components. Some of the low scorers, 
probably the most extreme ones, would be of 
the Compulsive type, while others would be 
primarily Erotic with Compulsive elements. 

We may consider first the defensive high 
scorers. The hypothesis of central narcissism 
seems to be supported by what has been said 
before concerning the J scale’s accent on self- 
seeking, self-indulgence, self-defense, and the 
absence from it of items expressive of moral con- 
cern or of positive feeling for other people. San- 
ford (23), in writing about the asocial criminals, 
distinguished between the manifestly “egotisti- 
cal,” who sought by exhibitionism and manipu- 
lativeness to get something from other people, 
and the “withdrawn narcissists,” the lone wolves, 
whose lives were dominated by fantasies and 
private schemes. Tendencies of both these kinds 
would seem to be present in the subjects high 
on J, though in less extreme degree than in the 
criminals. One might suppose that there were 
disturbances in the subjects’ early relations with 
objects, so that there was instability in their 
introjections and distrust in their relations with 
people, leading the subjects to strike out for 
themselves. Of course, striking out for oneself, 
by self-forwarding and self-indulging tendencies, 
is not likely to raise self-esteem, not only be- 
cause the subject must sooner or later bear the 
guilt for such behavior but because the behavior, 
however successful in a practical way, does not 
influence the unconscious sources of the narcissis- 
tic wound. 

Barron (3), in a clinical study of the religious 
belief systems of the 50 alumnz used in the 
present research, came to the conclusion “that 
disappointment in the father and anger against 
him was the psychodynamic force which led to 
an affirmation of atheism. The atheistic claim 
that there is no God is essentially a denial of 
benevolent supernal power, as well as a repudia- 
tion of infantile wishes for love and for a staff 
of strength external to oneself.” Since irreligious- 
ness is an important trend in the J scale, it 
may be fruitful to explore this line of interpre- 
tation here. What holds for irreligiousness may 
also hold for other Radical Sentiments and for 
other trends in the J scale. 

The hypothesis of disappointment in or anger 
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with the father is particularly relevant to our 
findings concerning masculinity-femininity in 
relation to J. A natural way for a girl to manage 
such feelings toward the father, or to respond to 
his loss through death or desertion, is by intro- 
jection of him. That such introjection was fairly 
common among our high-J subjects would be 
one way of accounting for the substantial nega- 
tive correlation between this scale and MF II 
(passivity), and for the emphasis on activity, 
mastery, and daring in the J scale itself. But 
identification based on hostility and fear could 
not be expected to lead to the establishment of 
stable institutions within the personality. High- 
J subjects, as suggested earlier, have relatively 
unstable or perhaps unformed ego identities; 
they are by no means content io be “like father” 
or like a man; rather, it seems, they want to 
carry on certain kinds of relations with men. 
The correlation between J and the Maslow 
Dominance items, the ascription by high-J sub- 
jects of aggression and cynicism to the “Ideal 
Man,” and the contents in the J scale itself sug- 
gest that although she wants to punish and 
dominate men, she nevertheless wants them to 
be tough, like herself, so that her aggression will 
not lead to any catastrophic consequences. 

Premature sex experiences might be a factor 
in producing some of the attitudes just described. 
To hypothesize such experience would be also 
to give due attention to the element of Sensa- 
tion in the J scale, and to the element of De- 
linquency. Adolescent gratification at the genital 
level creates a pattern of gratification-seeking 
that is not to be given up easily, even though 
its maintenance requires strenuous efforts to 
keep conscience in abeyance. 

Disappointment in, and anger with, the father 
or his surrogates, however, is considered here as 
an example of something more general. We are 
hypothesizing as a major source of high-J scores 
experiences leading to disturbances in introjec- 
tion and in relations with primary objects, such 
that the subject was forced to look to her self— 
to its advancement and to its protection. Such 
experiences usually occur first in a subject’s re- 
lations with the mother. Indeed it seems likely 
that girls who are led into such relations with 
the father as we have described have first to deal 
with a mother who is relatively cold and capri- 
cious, or weak and inconsequential, or inflexibly 
strict. 

It is to very early relations with the mother 
that one ordinarily looks for the circumstances 
leading to the differentiation in Compulsive, 
Erotic, and Narcissistic types of libidinal attach- 
ments and to the beginnings of those mechanisms 
of defense which seem to accompany them, e.g., 
reaction formation in the Compulsive, repres- 
sion in the Erotic, denial and distortion of reality 
in the Narcissistic. Our high-J subjects may 


have learned very early to prefer either action 
against the real world or denial and distortion 
of it as mechanisms of defense. It seems unlikely 
that the traumata of their early childhoods were 
severe enough to generate strong psychotic po- 
tential, but they may have been important 
enough to determine the type of response to 
later crises. It might be that in many of these 
subjects a narcissistic wound occurred at a time 
when a fairly substantial ego structure had been 
formed, so that they could feel, consciously, let 
down, disillusioned, embittered, insecure, and 
could determine to retaliate, to get what was 
rightfully their own, to make some radical 
changes in the world, to see to it that they were 
not again caught off guard. 

It cannot be argued that all subjects who suffer 
disturbances in their early object relations be- 
come fixated upon the sort of defenses that have 
just been described. Such disturbances are also 
commonly regarded as major sources of depres- 
sion, and very little is known of what determines 
the choice of reaction. At any rate, we are hy- 
pothesizing that just as action and denial be- 
come the defensive high-J scorer’s preferred re- 
action to disturbances in early object relations, 
so depression becomes preferred in similar cir- 
cumstances by the Compulsives who are extreme 
low-J scorers. 

Concerning the more spontaneous high-J 
scorers it might be suggested that the mother 
herself was of the high-J type and had a free, 
give-and-take relationship with the father, She 
was not so cold or capricious as to create dis- 
turbances in the subject’s early relations with 
her; and identification with her occurred later. 
The subject strove for the same type of relation- 
ship with the father as the mother had, and this 
was not sternly opposed from either side. The 
father was free enough to welcome responsive- 
ness from his daughter, but able to require that 
her impulsive aims be sublimated. In these 
circumstances a girl could acquire a durable, if 
mild, superego and a fair measure of social 
feeling; and enough spirit to resist by action, or 
by provocativeness, the frustrations of a pro- 
longed adolescence. 

How are we to interpret the fact that scores 
on the J scale seem to increase during the col- 
lege years? Two hypotheses may be suggested, 
the one having to do with increases in the more 
spontaneous aspects of J, the other with circum- 
stances making for increases in the defensive 
types of impulse-expression. 

It may be supposed that the college experience 
tends to bring about some lifting of repression; 
and that it does this by offering means for learn- 
ing control at the same time that it stirs up the 
impulse life. If we have made a case for self- 
seeking and defensiveness as major features of 
the scale, we may also make a case for its ex- 
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pression of “self-actualization” in Maslow’s (21) 
sense of this term, Many items of the scale seem 
to express autonomy, realism, acceptance of self 
and others, enjoyment of sensory pleasures, and 
spontaneity. 

Fromm (11) and Maslow (21) have written 
about “selfishness” and genuine self-love as op- 
posites, in the sense that the former springs 
from a lack of the latter. We have followed this 
line of thought in some of our formulations 
above. Now, however, we would propose that 
self-actualization may as well grow out of a 
personality organization of which selfishness, or 
the kind of defensiveness that we have described, 
is an integral part. “Genuine self-love” would 
seem to involve no less “self” and no less libidinal 
attachment than selfishness; the difference be- 
tween them is that the object of attachment is, 
in the former, more worthy of it, and that there is 
enough sureness of that object and hence enough 
freedom so that, as in the case of Captain Shot- 
over, the self-love may spill over onto the out- 
side world. In other words, we would still argue 
that high scorers on the J scale were primarily 
Narcissistic, rather than Compulsive or Erotic, 
even though they owed their highness to a prefer- 
ence for the more sensible items and showed 
other signs of maturity, Growth toward self- 
actualization may occur as well in people who 
started from a Narcissistic orientation as in those 
who started from other orientations. It may be 
suggested, indeed, that subjects cf the Compul- 
sive or Erotic types have to pass through a nar- 
cissistic phase on the road to maturity. 

That many seniors are in a narcissistic phase, 
and that this is largely provoked by the situa- 
tion in which they find themselves, is our second 
hypothesis to account for their relatively high 
J scores. 

We certainly do not wish to say that the sen- 
iors as a group are more self-actualized, or freer 
in the best sense, than the alumnz; rather, we 
should say that they are striving for self-actuali- 
zation. Many seniors are in a situation of having 
thrown off traditional values without having 
fully established others of their own, of having 
loosened long-standing inner controls at a time 
when new experiences have to be integrated, of 
having rejected old identities at the very time 
when important decisions have to be made. We 
should not be surprised, then, if their strivings 
for self-actualization have an aspect of insistence, 
that they tend to be rebellious rather than au- 
tonomous, dominating rather than self-assured, 
cynical rather than realistic, hungry for sensa- 
tions rather than able to enjoy them in a re- 
laxed way. Among the hypothesized determi- 
nants of highness of the J scale, then, is a par- 
ticular kind of developmental crisis, to which 
some subjects are more susceptible than others, 


and through which different individuals pass at 
different times. 

Most of the hypotheses suggested here call for 
comprehensive studies of life history variables 
in relation to J, and for intensive clinical studies 
of individuals scoring at the extremes on the 
scale. At the same time, and perhaps more im- 
mediately, the need is for studies aimed at 
differentiation among high and among low 
scorers on J. We have already expressed our in- 
terest in the possibility that the former might 
be divided into the “free” and the defensive, the 
latter into the constricted and the placid—or, 
perhaps, the Compulsive and the Erotic. Cri- 
terion groups of these kinds will, of course, have 
to be set up on the basis of clinical studies and 
used in connection with item analysis of the J 
scale. We shall also be able to use our sample 
of 50 alumnz for this purpose. 

Another possibility is to take advantage of the 
absence of correlation between J and the F scale. 
This means that we undoubtedly have in our 
college samples large numbers of subjects who 
are high on J and high on F, high on J but 
low on F, and so on. Since much is known about 
the F scale, studies of this kind should throw 
some light on the meaning of J. But we may also 
have here a means for making significant differ- 
entiations among extreme scorers on F, For ex- 
ample, the woman who is high on J and F might 
well be one of those phallic, sadomasochistic 
kinds of women, whom we see occasionally on the 
political scene, who project their masculinity 
onto leaders or generals to whom they then 
submit masochistically, High or moderately high 
scores on J but low scores on F, on the other 
hand, might turn out to be a good indication of 
genuine freedom. 

Our most immediate concern is with develop- 
ment during the college years. We have fresh- 
men who are high and freshmen who are low 
on J. How do the two groups change, if they do, 
under the impact of education, and what are the 
circumstances of such changes? To take it the 
other way around, did the seniors who are out- 
standingly high on J start out as freshmen 
already fairly high, or has there been a radical 
“breaking loose” from a pattern of an opposite 
kind? Have seniors who are low or middle on J 
already attained a good measure of emotional 
control, or does there remain a potential for a 
“lifting of repression” at some later time? The 
suggestion, made above, that high scores on J 
may reflect a developmental crisis that is com- 
mon in college seniors, means that we may have 
a particularly good opportunity for investigating, 
in a “momentary situation” as it were, the 
dynamics of impulse expression. 

Finally, the J scale as we see it measures, like 
the F scale, a pattern of attitudes that is inti- 
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mately tied to unconscious sources in the per- 
sonality. For this reason we should expect it to 
correlate significantly with many other measures 
of performance and of personality functions. We 
should not, however, expect these correlations to 


be very high, just because J, standing at the level 
of attitude, may be expressed in overt behavior 
in different ways and have different sources 
within the personality. 
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